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FOREWORD 

This  bulletin  supersedes  the  interim 
Curriculum  Guide  for  Latin,  French  and 
German  issued  in  September,  1953,  and 
contains  the  matriculation  courses,  and  their 
normal  prerequisites,  in  these  languages. 
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THE  NEW  COURSE  IN  LATIN 

AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  study  of  Latin  can  be  defended  as  a  high  school 
subject  well  worth  while  in  its  own  right.  Rome  has  left  for 
all  time  the  imprint  of  her  language,  literature,  laws,  and 
customs  stamped  deeply  on  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe 
and  on  all  English-speaking  countries.  Latin  has  had  a 
profound  influence  upon  the  English  language  through  its 
prefixes,  suffixes,  derivatives,  Latin  phrases,  abbreviations 
and  quotations.  Some  Latin  words  have  come  down  un- 
changed, for  example:  doctor,  animal  and  major.  Some 
have  changed  slightly  but  are  recognized  as  derivatives, 
for  example:  people  from  populus,  perception  from  percipio. 
Many  Latin  phrases  have  been  adopted  and  are  used  unconsci- 
ously as  if  they  were  English  words,  for  example :  et  cetera, 
vice  versa,  and  per  annum.  A  great  many  technical  words  are 
derived  from  Latin,  especially  medical  terms.  A  major 
objective,  therefore,  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  Latin  is  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  many  contributions  which  Latin 
has  made  to  the  structure  and  vocabulary  of  the  English 
language.  Frederick  Bodmer  in  The  Loom  of  Language  points 
out: — "A  random  sample  of  one  word  from  each  of  the  first 
thousand  pages  of  the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  gives  the 
following  figures:  words  of  Romance  (Latin,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish)  origin  53.6  per  cent,  Teutonic  (Old  English, 
Scandinavian,  Dutch,  German)  31.1  per  cent,  Greek  10.8  per 
cent."  Latin  has  long  been  highly  regarded  as  a  subject  which, 
in  itself  logical  and  orderly,  will  in  turn  develop  the  sort  of 
orderly  thinking  that  is  deemed  desirable  in  our  citizens. 
Moreover,  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  two  languages,  and 
particularly  because  of  the  interrelationship  of  Latin  and 
English,  it  remains  true  that  a  good  grounding  in  the  Latin 
language  will  reflect  itself  in  improved  understanding  of 
English  and  a  more  concise,  varied  and  incisive  style  of 
expression  in  English. 

Many  educationists  conceive  that  subject  matter  is  no 
more  important  than,  if  as  important  as,  teaching  methods. 
The  teacher  is  pictured  as  a  "social  engineer"  whose  task  it  is 
to  foster,  in  the  classroom,  skill  in  the  group  solution  of 
problems ;  to  encourage  individual  research ;  to  give  opportuni- 
ties for  pupils  to  develop  talents  for  leadership.  In  such  a 
concept,  the  subject  matter  becomes  vital  as  a  "culture"  in 
which  the  germs  of  social  and  civic  competence  might  grow: — 
a  training  ground  for  democratic  methods.  Latin,  because  of 
its  sequential  development  and  the  tabular  nature  of  its  syntax, 
is  an  admirable  "culture"  in  which  small  groups  of  children 
may  discuss,  reason  with  one  another,  give  and  take,  in  the 
significant  democratic  institution — the  group  solving  of 
problems.  Whether  one  leans  to  the  traditional  or  to  the 
newer  concept  of  the  school,  Latin  can  play  a  significant  role 


in  improving,  vitalizing,  and  stabilizing  the  English  language 
and  in  lending  its  orderly  syntax  as  a  proving  ground  for  the 
democratic  tyro. 

Students  who  enrol  in  the  Latin  Course  should  be  pre- 
pared to  do  a  small  but  essential  amount  of  out-of-class  study 
for  each  lesson.  The  course  includes  thirty-three  chapters 
the  first  year  and  these  chapters  contain  a  total  of  three 
hundred  thirty-one  Latin  words.  By  the  end  of  the  second 
year  the  pupil  should  have  a  working  vocabulary  of  one 
thousand  words.  The  sine  qua  non  of  a  language  is  vocabulary 
learning.  No  one  can  learn  Latin  merely  by  listening  to  the 
teaching  and  doing  the  exercises.  No  amount  of  drill  on 
idioms  and  constructions  can  replace  the  memorization  of 
words,  memorization  of  case  forms,  conjugation  rules,  and  of 
various  endings  and  principal  parts.  Without  this  memoriza- 
tion no  Latin  student  can  hope  to  master  the  language. 


LATIN  20 

TEXTBOOKS 

Grammar:  Latin   for   Secondary   Schools   by   Hamilton    and 
Carlisle,  Revised  edition. 

Reading :  A  First  Latin  Reader  by  Vincent. 

The  prescription  for  the  first  year  of  Grammar  is  chapters 
one  to  thirty-three  inclusive.  The  reading  prescription  is  in  a 
two-year  cycle,  as  follows : 

Cycle  one:  In  1954-55  and  every  alternate  year  thereafter  the 
following  selections  from  A  First  Latin  Reader  by  Vincent: 
numbers  4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  22,  24,  28. 

Cycle  two:  In  the  year  1955-56  and  every  alternate  year  there- 
after the  following  selections  from  A  First  Latin  Reader  by 
Vincent:  numbers  1,  2,  3,  7,  9,  11,  13,  15,  17,  19,  21,  23,  25. 
A  convenient  way  to  remember  the  cycle  is  to  note  that  the 
even  numbers  are  prescribed  in  the  even-numbered  years 
(when  the  course  begins  in  September)  while  the  odd  num- 
bers are  taught  in  the  odd-numbered  years.  The  reading  book 
should  not  be  attempted  until  the  first  of  January. 

It  is  essential  to  cover  a  chapter  per  week  in  the  pre- 
scribed text  in  grammar  and  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  the  student  master  the  vocabulary  in  each  lesson  as  it  is 
encountered.  This  vocabulary  never  exceeds  ten  or  twelve 
words,  and  if  these  are  learned  thoroughly  before  proceeding 
to  the  next  lesson  the  student  will  derive  pleasure  from  his 
studies.  The  first  word  list  on  page  56  should  be  drilled  and 
reviewed  until  every  student  in  the  class  knows  these  one 
hundred  and  eight  words  and  can  recall  the  Latin  on  hearing 
the  English  or  the  English  on  hearing  the  Latin.  Deal  similarly 
with  the  second  vocabulary  review  found  on  page  127  and  the 
third  on  page  188.    Thus  in  the  two  years  the  student  should 


have  a  mastery  of  six  hundred  fifty  words  from  the  grammar 
text,  and  approximately  three  hundred  fifty  acquired  from  his 
general  reading. 


LATIN  30 

TEXTBOOKS 

Grammar:   Latin  for  Secondary  Schools   by   Hamilton   and 
Carlisle,  revised  edition. 

Reading:  A  Second  Latin  Reader  by  Vincent. 

The  grammar  prescription  for  the  second  year  is  chapters 
one  to  sixty  inclusive.  The  reading  prescription  comprises  the 
following  selections  in  A  Second  Latin  Reader  by  Vincent : 

Selections  1-19  inclusive 

Selections  28-38  inclusive 

Selections  50,  51,  52 

Selections  57,  60,  62,  63,  64,  65 

Selections  69  to  78  inclusive 

These  selections  represent  the  works  of  Caesar,  Cicero  and 
Livy. 

The  new  course  has  been  planned  to  cover  the  fundamen- 
tals of  syntax  and  grammar  over  a  period  of  two  years.  The 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  will  be  the  province- 
wide  test  set  by  the  Department  of  Education.  A  student  may 
approach  this  final  examination  with  confidence  if  he  can 
answer  questions  involving  the  translation  of  the  reading 
selections,  and  of  course  the  grammar  and  syntax  illustrated 
therein ;  and  if  he  exhibits  mastery  of  the  following  essentials : 

ESSENTIALS   IN  THE  TWO-YEAR  COURSE   IN   LATIN 

1.  The  Cases  and  Declensions. 

2.  Declension  of  adjectives  regular  and  irregular  including 
participles.  Possessive  adjectives  and  their  declension. 
Comparison  of  regular  and  irregular  adjectives.  Ad- 
verbs: uses,  formation  and  comparison.  Quam  with  the 
superlative. 

3.  The  four  conjugations,  and  tenses  in  indicative  mood, 
active  and  passive ;  imperative  forms.  Principal  parts  of 
regular  verbs;  indicative  and  imperative  forms. 

4.  Principal  parts  of  sum,  possum,  eo,  fero,  fio,  volo,  nolo, 
malo,  and  tense  forms,  indicative  and  imperative. 


5.  Infinitives  and  participles,  active  and  passive.  Deponent 
verbs,  semi-deponents. 

6.  Expressions  of  time  and  space.    Place  to,  in,  from  which. 

7.  Questions  using  interrogative  pronouns  and  adjectives; 
use  of  ne,  nonne,  num. 

8.  Temporal   clauses   with   the   indicative.     Negative   com- 
mands. 

9.  Point  of  time;  time  within  which;  Ablative  of  Agent, 
Manner,  Respect,  Measure  of  Difference. 

10.  Prepositions.  Locative  Case.  Motion  to  and  from  city  or 
town.  Domus:  Declension  and  forms  to  express  to,  in, 
from. 

11.  Pronouns,  their  uses  and  declension;  ego,  tu,  is;  interroga- 
tive quis;  relative  qui;  hie,  ille;  reflexives;  ipse  and  idem. 

12.  Conjunctions  si,  nisi,  cum  with  future  and  future  perfect. 

13.  Cardinal  numerals  1-10  and  declension  of  unus,  duo,  tres; 
mille  and  milia.    Ordinal  numerals  first  to  tenth. 

14.  Ablative  absolute.  Accusative  and  infinitive.  Nego  and 
uses.    Indirect  statements;  direct  statements. 

15.  Subjunctive  forms.  Use  of  the  subjunctive  in:  Indirect 
Question;  Indirect  Commands;  Result  clauses.  (No  uses 
of  the  subjunctive  other  than  these  three  will  be  required 
in  this  course.) 


FRENCH 

AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  NEW  COURSE 

During  recent  years  an  observable  trend  in  foreign  lan- 
guage teaching  has  been  that  of  increased  attention  to  the 
spoken  language.  This  does  not  mean  that  development  of  skill 
in  speaking  and  understanding  spoken  French  should  be  the 
sole  aim.  It  is  not  feasible  to  make  this  the  primary  aim  under 
present  conditions  in  the  average  classroom  in  Alberta.  Never- 
theless, there  is  wide  agreement  among  educators  that  great 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  spoken  language,  especially 
during  the  early  lessons  when  the  student  is  first  making 
acquaintance  with  the  new  language.  The  oral  or  conversa- 
tional approach  helps  to  ensure  continuing  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  students.  The  immediate  aim  in  French  is  develop- 
ment of  skill  in  the  use  of  French  through  hearing,  speaking, 
reading  and  writing  the  language.  A  modified  direct  method 
of  teaching  is  recommended  as  a  proven  means  of  helping  the 
students  to  make  the  greatest  possible  progress. 

Another  recent  trend  in  foreign  language  study  is  the 
greater  attention  now  given  to  the  life  and  culture  of  the  people 
whose  language  is  being  studied.  The  French  course  should  help 
the  student  to  become  acquainted  with  the  social  customs  of  the 
people  of  France  and  of  French  Canada.  The  underlying  aim 
should  be  to  help  young  people  grow  in  ability  to  use  the  second 
language  for  worthy  life  purposes.  The  study  of  French  lan- 
guage and  customs  should  be  particularly  helpful  to  young 
Canadians  in  the  development  of  desirable  citizenship  traits, 
for  example,  goodwill,  understanding,  co-operation.  The  study 
of  French  should  also  lead  to  worthwhile  leisure-time  activities. 

The  method  advocated  in  teaching  the  two-year  course  in 
French  in  the  high  school  is  to  present  French  to  the  student 
through  the  ear,  the  voice,  the  eye  and  the  hand  in-fehat  order 
-of-importanee;  This  is  known  as  the  multiple  approach  and  it 
includes  the  use  of  the  newer  devices  for  improving  teaching 
techniques  such  as  records,  radio  and  films,  otherwise  known  as 
audio-visual  aids.  This  philosopy  is  based  on  the  belief  that  a 
foreign  language  can  best  be  learned  by  actively  using  it; 
speech  by  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  is  indispensable,  and  the 
teacher  should  strive  continually  to  increase  both  his  own  oral 
fluency  and  his  skill  in  promoting  conversation.  Throughout 
the  textbook  prescribed,  pronunciation  practice  is  provided 
through  exercises  accompanied  by  phonetic  symbols.  A  table  of 
the  phonetic  symbols  is  given  on  page  one  of  the  text. 


FRENCH  20 

TEXTBOOK 

Nos  Voisins  Frangais  by  Leila  Tomlinson  (Oxford  Press), 
revised  edition.  The  prescription  for  French  20  is  Part  1  of 
the  text,  i.e.  Chapters  1  to  15  inclusive,  including  all  revision 


(review)  exercises  to  the  end  of  page  130.  Teachers  should 
strive  to  cover  lessons  1  to  5  by  Christmas,  as  well  as  the  read- 
ing selections  on  the  Christmas  theme  on  pages  120-124. 


METHODS 

Drills:  One  of  the  outcomes  sincerely  hoped  for  in  the  new 
two-year  course  is  that  the  student  will  have  a  stock,  if  even  a 
small  one,  of  constructions,  verbs,  idioms,  phrases  and  forms 
of  which  he  is  absolutely  sure.  He  will  progress  more  rapidly  if 
he  has  acquired,  through  frequent  drills,  a  knowledge  of  how 
to  go  about  learning  a  foreign  language — it  is  largely  a  matter 
of  forming  a  new  set  of  mental  habits.  If  he  has  said  aloud,  a 
great  many  times,  a  typical  sentence,  if  he  has  written  varia- 
tions of  it,  if  he  has  heard  others  say  it,  it  will  stay  with  him 
as  long  as  he  is  interested  in  keeping  his  French  alive.  The 
two  priceless  ingredients  in  French  20  are  mastery  of  vocabu- 
lary and  facility  in  verb  forms.  This  text  provides  abundant 
instruction  in  French  pronunciation  on  pages  one  to  four.  Too, 
the  French-English  vocabulary  carries  after  each  word  a  simple 
and  clear  directive  about  the  pronunciation.  Pupils  and  teacher 
should  work  out  together  the  pronunciation  of  each  word  as 
indicated  in  the  vocabulary,  and  should  drill  on  the  pronuncia- 
tion exercises  which  accompany  each  chapter.  In  the  text 
directions  are  given  in  French.  The  first  task  of  the  teacher, 
after  obtaining  from  the  class  mastery  of  the  vocabulary,  is  to 
make  sure  the  class  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  direction 
words,  and  the  command  words.  These  are  about  fifteen  in 
number,  and  should  soon  bring  an  automatic  response.  The 
common  ones  are:  comptez,  recitez,  nommez,  lisez,  ecrivez, 
donnez,  prononcez,  mettez  au  pluriel,  completez,  repondez, 
remplacez,  conjugez,  traduisez,  faites,  repetez.  Very  early  in 
the  course,  certainly  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  third  week, 
the  ear  of  the  student  should  be  accustomed  to  the  meaning  of 
a  few  simple  questions,  and  herein  lies  the  teacher's  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  a  pattern  so  simple  that  each  student  will 
have  confidence  in  himself  right  from  the  start.  Thus,  in  the 
following  rapid  interrogation  each  individual  must  perforce 
give  a  slightly  different  answer  but  the  response  should  follow 
quickly  and  naturally  as  soon  as  the  pattern  is  established: 
Oil  est  Paris?  Oil  est  la  Seine?  Oil  est  Okotoks?  Oil  est  Alberta? 
Oil  va  la  dame?  Oil  va  V autobus?  Oil  va  le  paquebot?  Ou  est 
I'oiseau?  Oil  est  V elephant?  Oil  est  Vencre?  It  takes  only  a  short 
time  to  cover  the  entire  class  in  this  way  which  becomes 
fascinating  because  all  have  a  sense  of  participation  and  ac- 
complishment. The  question  words  should  be  taught  early: 
Oil?  Quand?  Qui?  Qu'est-ce  qui?  Qu'est-ce  que?  Que?  Combien? 
Comment?  Pourquoi?  A  quelle  heure?  Quelle  date?  Quel  age? 
De  quel  couleur?    En  quelle  saison?    Voulez-vous? 

Dictees:  Experienced  teachers  are  agreed  that  the  dictee 
is  the  best  single  exercise  to  keep  the  student  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  continually  training  his  ear,  and  at  the  same 
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time  of  mastering  grammatical  rules  and  spelling.  A  typical 
dictee  can  be  given  by  using  the  sentences  on  page  9  of  lesson 
two.  Have  the  pupils  close  their  texts  and  write  from  dictation 
the  five  sentences  exactly  as  they  occur  on  this  page.  At  first 
their  work  will  be  full  of  errors,  but  soon  they  will  take  pride 
in  their  facile  reproduction  of  what  the  teacher  is  saying  in 
French.  At  a  later  stage  the  teacher  may  dictate  an  entire 
story  such  as  the  missed  train  on  page  47,  or  the  faithful  horse 
on  page  103.  Let  not  the  teacher  avoid  this  fine  type  of  activity 
through  excessive  modesty ;  however  poor  his  own  background 
may  be  in  spoken  French  he  should  persevere  and  improve  his 
own  mastery  of  pronunciation  from  day  to  day.  Class  and 
teacher  should  return  again  and  again  to  the  introductory  pages 
one  to  four  inclusive,  and  practice  diligently,  times  without 
number,  the  rules  and  examples  provided.  When  there  is  the 
slightest  doubt  about  the  pronunciation  of  a  word,  check  from 
the  phonetic  symbols  that  follow  the  word  in  the  French- 
English  vocabulary. 

Vocabulary:  All  languages  consist  primarily  of  words,  for 
without  words  there  is  no  language.  In  this  course  there  are, 
on  the  average,  fifty  new  words  in  each  lesson.  The  pronuncia- 
tion, meaning,  and  gender  of  each  word  in  lesson  one  must  be 
mastered  before  the  next  lesson  is  begun.  On  pages  5-7  the 
gender  is  given  for  each  word(/e  or  la,  un  or  une)  and  the 
words  on  each  line  all  illustrate  the  particular  sound  given  in 
the  margin  and  explained  on  page  one.  When  the  pupils  have 
complete  mastery  of  this  lesson,  including  gender,  meaning  and 
pronunciation,  they  should  with  the  teacher's  help  make  up  a 
vocabulary  for  lesson  two,  and  later  a  vocabulary  for  each 
succeeding  lesson  as  it  is  reached.  Here  are  some  devices  that 
have  proved  effective  for  vocabulary  mastery: 

(1)  Construction  and  use  of  lesson  vocabulary:  The 
pupils  write  the  words,  French  and  English,  in  columns  indi- 
cating the  gender  of  nouns  by  definite  or  indefinite  articles, 
and  after  lesson  four  the  verbs  by  infinitives.  Having  made 
their  own  vocabulary  which  is  checked  by  the  teacher  for  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy,  they  cover  the  English  and  say  it  from 
memory  by  looking  at  the  French,  and  vice  versa.  Check  marks 
are  placed  beside  each  pupil's  own  difficult  words,  on  which  he 
concentrates  until  the  results  are  perfect.  Finally  the  teacher 
uses  such  testing  methods  as  she  finds  useful. 

(2)  Construction  of  French  and  English  sentences:  One 
very  successful  teacher  asks  each  member  of  the  class  to 
produce  sentences  based  on  the  lesson.  From  the  sentences 
submitted  the  teacher  selects  the  most  suitable,  making  sure 
they  are  well  within  the  ability  range  of  the  class.  The  pupils 
soon  learn  not  to  submit  sentences  beyond  their  capacity  to 
handle.  Here  is  a  sampling  from  one  batch  submitted :  Nommez 
les  jours  cle  la  semaine.  Nommez  sept  choses  dans  la  salle  de 
classe.  Oil  va  I'homme?  Oil  est  situee  la  maison?  Quelle  est  la 
date?  La  chaise  est-elle  entre  la  porte  et  le  mur?  L'oiseau  est-if 
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dans  d'arbre?  Comment  allez-vous?  Nommez  les  Sieves  dans  la 
classe.  Each  of  the  above  must  be  answered  in  French.  At  the 
end  of  lesson  eight  the  class  produced  for  translation  into 
French  seventy  usable  sentences  a  few  of  which  were:  Go  to 
the  grocer's  and  buy  some  bread.  Are  you  looking  for  the  dog? 
She  comes  to  the  house  with  Andrew  and  Peter.  Philip,  will 
you  go  to  the  blackboard?  What  is  the  name  of  Peter's  sister? 
What  time  are  you  going  to  eat  lunch?  We  don't  call  ourselves 
school  children.  I  write  to  Yvonne,  a  French  girl  in  Paris.  Are 
you  going  to  buy  some  stamps?  The  girl  in  the  house  is  listen- 
ing to  the  boy. 

(3)  Games  in  French:  One  French  class  plays  Bingo  in 
French,  saying  "AUd,  alio"  to  attract  attention.  They  also  have 
a  version  of  twenty  questions  which  begins,  "Je  pense  a  quelque 
chose."  It  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  repetition 
and  endless  classroom  practice  day  after  day  are  the  soul  of 
language  teaching.  Make  the  stock  of  verbs  serve  a  variety  of 
purposes.  Use  prendre  for  baths,  trains,  and  meals  until  the 
students'  vocabulary  is  richer,  and  use  mener  or  conduire  for 
people.  Whatever  is  done  should  be  essentially  an  activity  for 
students,  and  the  teacher  should  make  sure  that  each  new  con- 
struction, each  new  idiom  will  be  worked  over  until  they 
become  instinctive.  Words,  constructions,  idioms  learned  in 
former  lessons  must  also  be  brought  into  the  conversation  in 
order  to  counteract  the  natural  process  of  forgetting. 

(4)  Verb  forms  are  essential:  The  main  tense  to  be 
learned  in  French  20,  and  the  only  one  for  the  first  thirteen 
chapters,  is  the  present.  This  first  appears  in  full  on  page  25. 
It  is  extremely  important  to  have  complete  mastery  of  each 
verb  as  it  appears,  not  only  in  the  positive  form  but  in  the 
negative,  and  interrogative  positive  and  negative.  For  reviews, 
which  must  be  frequent,  use  the  table  of  verbs  on  page  226. 
This  is  a  most  useful  table  as  it  lists  the  present  tense  of  every 
verb  encountered  in  this  course.  Students  should  never  guess 
at  the  form  of  a  verb  but  should  be  urged  to  consult  page  226 
until  they  are  letter  perfect.  After  chapter  thirteen  the  perfect 
tenses  on  page  227  will  also  be  found  useful  for  review 
purposes. 

Classroom  aids:  A  classroom  bulletin  on  modern  languages 
was  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  published 
for  the  first  time  in  January,  1951.  Copies  of  this  bulletin  may 
be  had  without  charge  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Education.  This  16-page  bulletin  contains  lists  of  professional 
books,  journals  and  periodicals  of  interest  to  teachers  of 
French.  It  contains  information  about  free  and  inexpensive 
teaching  aids.  It  has  a  section  devoted  to  films,  maps,  phono- 
graph records,  radio  programs  of  value  to  teachers  and  students 
of  French.  It  has  names  and  addresses  of  agencies  which 
arrange  an  exchange  of  correspondence  for  students,  and  a 
section  on  tests  and  measurements,  dictionaries,  travel  and 
study. 
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FRENCH  30 

TEXTBOOKS 

Grammar:  Nos  Voisins  Frangais  by  Leila  Tomlinson 
(Oxford  Press),  revised  edition. 

Reading:  Lectures  Pratiques  by  Albert  L.  Cru  (J.  M. 
Dent  and  Sons) 

Grammar:  The  entire  book  Nos  Voisins  Frangais  is  pre- 
scribed for  French  30.  As  most  students  will  have  covered  the 
first  fifteen  chapters  they  will  be  already  familiar  with  the 
phonetic  symbols,  but  it  is  suggested  that  these  be  studied 
(pages  1  to  4).  At  this  point  the  teacher  is  directed  to  read 
and  study  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  new  course  as  out- 
lined on  page  (9)  of  this  bulletin.  By  the  end  of  French  30  a 
student  should  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  follow- 
ing important  points;  those  who  have  mastered  these  points 
will  be  able  to  approach  the  final  Departmental  examination 
with  confidence: 

ESSENTIALS  IN  THE  TWO-YEAR  COURSE  IN  FRENCH 

1.  The  articles,  definite  and  indefinite.  Gender  of  nouns. 

2.  Contraction  of  the  definite  article  with  d  and  de. 

3.  Uses  of  the  definite  article:  to  particularize  the  noun 
(as  in  English), 

to  generalize  the  noun,  with  abstract  nouns, 

with  parts  of  the  body,  with  names  of  countries,  etc. 

before  proper  nouns  preceded  by  titles,  etc.,  etc. 

4.  Dropping  of  the  indefinite  article  before  nouns  indicating 
profession,  nationality,  religion  and  political  affiliation. 

5.  Negative  word  order :  with  simple  tenses,  with  compound 
tenses. 

6.  Interrogative  word  order. 

7.  The  partitive:  the  general  rule,  and  the  exceptions  and 
expressions  of  quantity. 

8.  Personal  pronouns;  subject  pronouns;  object  pronouns, 
direct  and  indirect,  and  their  order;  disjunctive  pronouns; 
use  of  "on". 

9.  Formation  of  adjectives:  plurals  and  feminines,  compari- 
son. 

10.  Place  of  adjectives.    Agreement  of  the  adjective. 

11.  Use  and  place  of  adverbs. 

12.  Void  and  voila. 

13.  Possessives:  adjective  and  pronouns. 

14.  Demonstratives:  adjective  and  pronouns. 

15.  Numbers. 

16.  Time  of  day  and  the  weather. 
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17.  Impersonal  verbs :  //  faut ,  il  fait  beau,  etc. 

18.  En. 

19.  Y. 

20.  Interrogatives :  Adjectives  and  pronouns;  adverbs:  com- 
bien,  pourquoi,  ou,  etc. 

21.  Relatives:  qui,  que,  dont,  ou;  ce  qui,  ce  que. 

22.  The  verb:  the  three  main  conjugations,  reflexive  verbs, 
use  of  the  common  tenses :  present,  future,  passe  compose 
(past  indefinite)  and  agreement,  imperfect,  passe  simple 
(past  definite),  conditional;  imperative,  participles  pres- 
ent and  past.  (N.B.  It  is  preferable  to  use  the  terms  passe 
compose  and  passe  simple). 

23.  Verbs  frequently  confused  by  beginners :  dire,  parler, 
raconter ;  quitter,  partir,  laisser ;  porter,  apporter,  mener ; 
savoir,  connaitre;  etc. 

24.  Some  common  adjectives  and  their  completions :  e.g.,  con- 
tent de  son  travail,  utile  a  savoir,  etc. 

25.  Some  common  verbs  requiring  special  prepositions,  e.g., 
essayer  de  faire,  commencer  a  pleuvoir,  etc. 

Reading:  The  reading  text  is  Lectures  Pratiques  by  Albert 
L.  Cru.  The  first  twenty-one  stories  are  prescribed  with  the 
exception  of  numbers  10  and  11;  the  seventeen  selections  on 
French  civilization  are  prescribed,  pages  83  to  96  inclusive. 
The  rest  of  the  book  may  be  omitted.  The  following  exercises 
are  prescribed,  the  remainder  being  optional : 

Reading  selections                                     The  following  exercises 
by  number  and  page  are  prescribed 

No.     1  page     1 ...._ No.  5  and     7 

2  page     3  1  and     6 

3  page     6  4  and     6 

4  page  10  1  and     4 

5  page  14  6  and     8 

6  page  18 2  and     6 

7  page  20  5  and     8 

8  page  24 2  and     5 

9  page  27  5  and     6 

12  page  37 3  and  6 

13  page  40 8  and  10 

14  page  44  2  and  5 

15  page  48  3  and  4 

16  page  51  8  and  9 

17  page  56  1  and  6 

18  page  60 6  and  8 

19  page  65  8  and  9 

20  page  70  1  and  2 

21  page  75 1  and  2 
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GERMAN 

AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  course  in  the  German  language  outlined  below  is  de- 
signed for  the  student  who  is  approaching  the  language  as  a 
newcomer,  knowing  little  or  nothing  about  it.  For  those  stu- 
dents who  come  from  communities  where  German  is  spoken, 
and  who  have  some  familiarity  with  the  language,  the  course 
should  be  amplified  by  the  introduction  of  reading  material  of 
a  more  difficult  nature.  A  list  of  suggested  objectives  is  given 
below : 

There  are  four  objectives  which  should  be  constantly  kept 
in  mind  by  all  teachers  of  a  modern  language: 

1.  A  good  knowledge  of  the  basic  grammar  of  the  language. 

2.  Ability  to  read  easily  without  continual  mental  translation. 

3.  Ability  to  speak  the  language. 

4.  Ability  to  translate  back  and  forth  from  one  language  to 
another. 

It  is  of  course  not  possible  to  attain  all  these  objectives  in 
a  two-year  language  course  in  High  School,  but  an  enthusiastic 
teacher  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  language  can  bring 
students  to  the  point  where  they  feel  they  are  dealing  with  a 
living  language  and  they  will  be  encouraged  to  continue  the 
study  of  the  language,  either  privately  after  leaving  High 
School  or  at  the  University. 

A  knowledge  of  at  least  one  language  in  addition  to  one's 
own  is  to  be  most  strongly  recommended.  Such  knowledge  helps 
the  student  to  a  better  understanding  of  his  or  her  own  native 
language.  Goethe  said:  "He  who  does  not  know  foreign  lan- 
guages knows  nothing  of  his  own."  Knowledge  of  a  foreign 
language  makes  it  possible  to  read  the  literature  and  scientific 
works  of  another  people  and  can  in  this  way  greatly  enrich  the 
cultural  life  of  the  individual ;  it  also  promotes  understanding 
and  tolerance  for  people  who  have  come  to  Canada  from  other 
countries  where  other  languages  are  spoken  and  where  differ- 
ent customs  prevail.  This  is  of  especial  importance  today  when 
the  future  of  Western  civilization  depends  upon  better  inter- 
national relations.  And  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  how 
other  people  live  and  think  will  play  an  important  role  in  the 
establishing  of  better  relations  between  peoples. 


GERMAN  20 

The  first  course  in  German  will  be  known  as  German  20 
and  will  be  taught  in  Grade  XL  It  will  be  in  three  parts, 
namely,  grammar,  reading,  and  oral  work. 
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GRAMMAR 

Lessons  1  to  21  of  Chiles  and  Wiehr:  First  Book  in 
German.  Exercises  "D"  are  optional. 

It  is  essential  that  the  student  should  be  required  to  do  a 
fair  amount  of  writing  in  German.  Written  exercises  from 
sections  "C"  should  be  assigned  regularly.  Sections  "A"  in  all 
lessons  are  ideal  for  dictation  purposes.  The  dictation  method 
is  standard  procedure  for  learning  to  spell  German  words,  and 
it  can  be  used  as  follows:  the  student  is  assigned  a  selection 
in  which  he  is  to  study  the  spelling  of  every  word ;  in  class  the 
teacher  dictates  this  selection  and  students  write  what  the 
teacher  reads;  the  teacher  will  then  correct  these  dictations, 
grade  them,  and  return  them  to  the  students. 

READING 

The  required  reading  consists  of  two  books,  namely, 
Allerlei,  Hagboldt  (Book  1)  ;  and  Fabeln,  Hagboldt  (Book  2). 
It  is  suggested  that  Allerlei  would  serve  as  a  suitable  starting 
point  in  the  study  of  German,  especially  for  the  student  who 
knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  language.  Through  its  use  of 
approximately  100  cognates,  it  surrounds  the  student  with 
familiar  words,  and  leads  him  gradually  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  The  student  feels  an  immediate  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment as  a  result  of  working  with  words  he  already  knows. 

After  the  class  has  finished  reading  Allerlei,  the  grammar 
textbook  should  be  introduced.  It  is  advisable  to  use  the 
grammar  textbook  alone  for  a  month  or  more  until  the  student 
has  become  accustomed  to  this  type  of  work.  Later  on  a  portion 
of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  Fabeln  (Book 
2)  and,  perhaps,  to  some  of  the  optional  books  listed  below, 
since  Allereli  and  Fabeln  constitute  a  bare  minimum  of  read- 
ing. A  good  division  of  time  for  both  types  of  work  is :  three 
periods  per  week  for  grammar  and  two  periods  for  reading. 
However,  teachers  may  often  find  it  necessary  to  devote  even 
more  time  to  the  study  of  the  grammar  textbook  in  order  to 
complete  the  required  21  lessons. 

Additional  reading  is  optional  but  recommended,  especial- 
ly if  the  class  consists  largely  of  students  who  began  German 
20  with  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  language.  The  follow- 
ing books  may  be  used  for  additional  reading : 

AneJcdoten  und  Erzahlungen,  Hagboldt  (Book  3) 

Eulenspiegel  und  MunchJmusen,  Hagboldt  (Book  4) 

Erzahlungen  und  AneJcdoten,  Hagboldt  (Book  3 — Alter- 
nate) 

Eine  Nacht  im  Jdgerhaus  und  Die  Geschichte  von  Kalif 
Storch,  Hagboldt   (Book  4 — Alternate) 

The  following  methods  are  suggested  for  the  prescribed 
reading : 
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First  Reading:  The  aim  of  the  first  reading  should  be  to 
learn  to  read  German  fluently,  to  pronounce  it  correctly,  and 
to  absorb  thought  directly  from  the  printed  German.  Individual 
students  or  the  entire  class  should  read  the  chapter  or  para- 
graph aloud  and  not  too  rapidly,  pronouncing  each  word 
carefully.  There  should  be  no  attempt  to  translate  mentally 
from  German  to  English;  students  should  rather  concentrate 
on  understanding  the  German  as  they  read  it.  Nor  should  this 
first  reading  be  interrupted  too  often  by  explanations  of  diffi- 
cult words  or  passages.  The  teacher  should  interrupt  only  to 
correct  the  reader's  pronunciation. 

Second  Reading:  The  aim  of  the  second  reading  should  be 
to  get  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  thoughts  of  each  sen- 
tence and  of  the  meaning  of  each  word  and  idiom.  Starting 
again  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  or  paragraph,  individual 
students  should  read  each  sentence  in  German  and  translate 
it  into  good  English.  This  is  the  time  for  the  teacher  to  explain 
difficult  grammatical  constructions,  meanings  of  words,  and 
idioms,  whenever  such  explanations  are  necessary  for  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  passage  which  is  being  trans- 
lated. However,  this  second  reading  must  not  become  primarily 
an  exercise  in  grammar.  It  is  important  not  only  that  the 
student  understand  what  he  reads  but  also  that  he  keep  up  a 
live  interest  in  the  story  itself,  and  for  that  reason  the  trans- 
lation should  proceed  at  a  fairly  rapid  pace. 

Third  Reading:  Especially  in  the  German  20  course 
teachers  may  find  it  advisable  and  rewarding  to  read  the  chap- 
ter or  paragraph  a  third  time.  Students  should  read  it  aloud 
in  German  and  concentrate  on  absorbing  thought  directly  from 
the  German,  on  pronouncing  correctly,  and  on  reading  with 
that  lively  expression  which  comes  only  with  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  passage.  Not  only  will  such  a  third  reading  result  in 
all  the  usual  benefits  of  a  review,  but  it  will  also  give  the 
students  that  feeling  of  accomplishment  and  progress  which 
leads  to  greater  interest. 

Oral  Exercises  Based  on  the  Reading  Selections:  After  the 
class  has  finished  reading  a  chapter  or  paragraph  of  a  book, 
the  teacher  may  form  simple  German  questions  on  the  contents 
of  this  unit  using  the  vocabulary  which  is  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  his  pupils.  Students  should  answer  these  questions 
immediately,  without  preparation,  using  complete  German 
sentences.  Or  one  group  in  the  class  may  be  asked  to  form  such 
questions  while  another  group  may  give  the  answers.  In  the 
second  year,  students  can  be  required  to  prepare  brief  and 
simple  summaries  of  units  already  studied  and  to  present  them 
to  the  class  from  memory.  All  such  oral  exercises  should  be 
accompanied  by  helpful  criticism  from  teacher  and  students. 

Written  Exercises  Based  on  the  Reading  Selections:  If  the 

study  of  a  foreign  language  is  to  be  successful,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  student  do  a  fair  amount  of  writing  in  that 
language.  Meanings,  constructions,  spellings,  idioms,  etc.  which 
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were  encountered  in  the  units  read  can  be  fixed  quite  firmly  in 
the  student's  mind  through  the  exactness  required  in  written 
exercises.  There  are  fine  exercises  for  this  purpose  in  the  back 
of  all  the  readers.  At  least  some  of  these  exercises  should  be 
used  regularly  for  homework  or  for  other  private  preparation. 
To  avoid  overburdening  himself,  the  teacher  may  frequently 
not  correct  such  exercises  himself  but  have  the  class  correct 
them  under  his  supervision. 

ORAL  WORK: 

This  will  consist  of  three  parts,  namely,  poems,  songs  and 
conversation. 


METHODS 

Without  oral  work  the  student  will  not  experience  the  full 
joy  of  learning  a  living  language.  Oral  exercises  are  also  im- 
portant means  for  developing  in  the  student  the  courage  to 
express  himself  and  a  German  Sprachgefiihl. 

An  assignment  of  memory  work  should  always  be  preceded 
by  a  careful  explanation  of  the  construction,  meaning,  and  pro- 
nunciation of  that  which  is  to  be  memorized.  To  get  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  from  memory  work,  it  must  be  reviewed 
frequently. 

The  songs  prescribed  for  each  course  should  be  memorized 
and  sung  by  the  class  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  piano.  All 
these  songs  and  their  melodies  are  found  in  the  back  of  the 
First  Book  in  German.  The  booklet  German  Songs,  which  is 
obtainable  from  the  Correspondence  School  Branch,  contains 
these  five  prescribed  songs  and  twenty  more  with  an  easy  piano 
accompaniment  for  each.  German  classes  are  encouraged  to 
sing  as  many  as  possible  of  these  songs  and  to  sing  them  often, 
for  this  is  a  fine  type  of  oral  exercise  and  an  excellent  means 
to  create  interest  in  the  language. 

It  is  suggested  that  from  five  to  ten  minutes  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  period  be  devoted  to  the  German  conversation 
exercises  in  Elementary  German.  Conversation  (German  20) 
and  in  Intermediate  German  Conversation  (German  30).  The 
preface  in  each  of  these  books  contains  fine  suggestions  as  to 
the  methods  which  can  be  used. 

The  conversation  is  very  important.  We  recommend 
strongly  that  the  facilities  of  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch  be 
used  and  that  each  school  teaching  German  should  have  a 
phonograph,  records  of  German  songs  and  records  of  German 
speech.  At  a  later  date  a  list  of  suitable  records  will  be 
compiled.  One  set  of  records  which  we  recommend  is  German 
Without  Toil. 

A.  Poems:  (to  be  memorized) 

1.    Vergissmeinnicht.  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  74) 
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2.  Abzahlreime.  The  first  one.  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page 
77) 

3.  Wanderers  Nachtlied.     (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  119) 

4.  Willst  du  immer  wetter  schweifen?  (Chiles  and  Wiehr, 
page  140) 

5.  Wern  Gott  will  rcchte  Gunst  erweisen.  (Chiles  and 
Wiehr,  page  170) 

B.  Songs:  (to  be  memorized) 

1.  Du,  du  liegst  mir  im  Herzen.  (Chiles  and  Wiehr, 
page  429) 

2.  Stille  Nacht.  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  421) 

3.  Singing  (not  memorizing)  of  other  selections  from 
German  Songs  (Published  by  Correspondence  School 
Branch). 

C.  Conversation: 

Elementary  Get-man  Conversation,  by  Kany  and  Osteen. 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 


GERMAN  30 

Grammar: 

The  whole  grammar  of  Chiles  and  Wiehr  must  be  covered 
in  this  course.  Lessons  1  to  21,  prescribed  for  German  20,  are 
to  be  reviewed,  and  then  lessons  22  to  the  end  are  to  be  studied 
thoroughly. 

Prescribed  Reading: 

1.  Das  geheimnisvolle  Dorf,  Gerstacker  (Hagboldt,  Book  8). 

2.  Piinktchen  und  Anton,  Kastner  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 


Optional  Reading: 

Classes  which  are  above  average  in  ability,  especially  those 
composed  of  students  with  a  German  background,  are  encour- 
aged to  select  books  for  additional  reading  from  the  list  below. 
These  books  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  difficulty, 
beginning  with  the  easiest  one. 

1.  Alle  fiinf,  Stokl.  (Heath — Chicago  German  Series.  Book 
Five — Alternate.) — An  appealing  story  of  five  orphans 
and  the  home  where  they  find  shelter.  39  pages.  Vocabu- 
lary. 
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2.  Das  Holzknechthaus,  Rosegger.  (Heath — Chicago  German 
Series.  Book  Six — Alternate.) — A  heartless  feudal  lord 
comes  to  his  senses  while  he  and  a  poor  woodcutter's 
family  are  snow-bound  under  rather  grim  conditions.  37 
pages.  Vocabulary. 

3.  Das  Peterle  von  Niirnberg,  Bliithgen.  (Heath — Chicago 
German  Series,  Book  Seven.) — The  story  of  an  orphan 
boy  and  of  the  family  that  befriended  him.  Formerly  on 
the  Alberta  course.    42  pages.    No  vocabulary. 

4.  Das  Abenteuer  der  Neujahrsnacht,  Zschokke.  (Heath — 
Chicago  German  Series.  Book  Nine.) — Philipp,  the  night- 
watchman's  son,  has  an  eventful  New  Year's  Night  when 
he  changes  places  with  a  prince.  Formerly  on  the  Alberta 
course.  42  pages.  No  vocabulary. 

5.  Himmel,  meine  Schuhe!,  Froschel.  (Heath  Visible  Vocabu- 
lary German  Series) — A  rapidly  moving  account  of  the 
chase  after  a  pair  of  elusive  shoes.  40  pages.  Vocabulary. 

6.  Emil  uvd  die  Detektive,  Kastner.  (Clarke,  Irwin,  and  Co. 
Ltd.) — The  lively  story  of  young  Emil  who  travels  alone 
for  the  first  time,  only  to  have  his  money  stolen,  and  who 
then  pursues  the  thief  with  great  success.  Formerly  on 
the  Alberta  course.  74  pages.  Vocabulary. 

7.  Karl  Heinrich,  Meyer-Forster.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) — The 
student-prince  Karl  Heinrich  spends  one  exciting  year  in 
romantic  Alt  Heidelberg.  238  pages.  Vocabulary. 

8.  Die  verschwundene  Miniatur,  Kastner.  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.) — A  fast  moving  detective  story  centered  around  the 
theft  of  a  Holbein  miniature ;  the  account  is  full  of  exciting 
chases,  unexpected  events,  and  entertaining  comedy. 
Formerly  on  the  Alberta  course.  190  pages.  Vocabulary. 

Oral  Work: 

As  in  German  20  attention  must  be  given  to  the  oral 
phases  of  German. 

A.  Poems:   (to  be  memorized) 

1.  Du  hist  wie  eine  Blume.  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  187) 

2.  Freudvoll  und  leidvoll.  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  351) 

3.  Wanderers  Nachtlied.     (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  353) 

4.  Harfenspieler.  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  367) 

B.  Songs:  (to  be  memorized) 

1.  Die  Lorelei.  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  426) 

2.  Abschied.  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  424) 

3.  Heidenr  ostein.   (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  172) 

4.  Singing  (not  memorizing)  of  other  selections  from 
German  Songs  (Published  by  Correspondence  School 
Branch) . 

C.  Conversation:  (to  be  memorized) 

Intermediate  German  Conversation,  by  Kany  and  Sachs. 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 
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